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Introduction - The Life Cycle of a Job 

Every job experience unfolds through its own "life cycle." The life cycle revolves around and 
through four basic phases of our work experience: 

(a) Learning. There are natural phases throughout our work experience where we need to clarify 
and pursue a steep learning curve. These learning curves exist at the beginning of new jobs, 
when we are given a new stretch assignment or role, and when our expertise begins to lose its 
luster. 

(b) Expertise. We can each achieve a stage of expertise, where the work we are doing is a bench- 
mark within our field. Expertise does not continue to grow and strengthen itself accidentally; it 
requires continuous learning and networking. 

(c) Losing Interest in Your Expertise. Nothing good lasts forever. After reaching high levels of 
expertise, we usually find our way to a point where a new role or different kind of expertise is of 
interest to us and/or we realize that we are losing interest in continuing in the same roles. 

(d) Crashing. If we do not take action when change in jobs and roles is desirable for us, and we 
let the situation go, we may find ourselves crashing into a phase of disappointment and/or even 
depression about our work. 

The importance of understanding and becoming aware of these phases in our work is that each phase 
suggests particular career management actions and initiatives each of us can take to keep our work life 
energized, headed toward long-term success, and satisfaction. 

In the model that follows, some of the initiatives at each stage are noted. If you recognize your presence 
in any of these four life cycle phases, you will find valuable help at the Career Development Resource 
Center. 

Call for an appointment at 202-663-3042. 
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Career Management Through the Life Cycle of Your Work 



Steep Learning Curve 

Be clear about what you need to learn to ensure 
success and satisfaction in your work. 

Clarify the work interests that you would like to 
express in your work. 

Clarify what the organization needs from you and 
how it can enable you to express your interests. 

Learn everything you can about the 
Department's mission and how it is constantly 
changing, and seek to understand where you can 
contribute something satisfying to you and of 
importance to the mission. 



Crashing 

Seek assistance in managing the 
disappointment associated with crashing. 



A career counselor will help you assess your 
interests and changing goals leading to a period of 
self-examination and a new career life. 

Organize a professional support group or "Board 
of Directors" to guide you in this serious career 
change experience. 



Established Expertise 

Maintain as large active network of other experts 
related to your work as possible. Include internal 
and external experts. 

Build alliances to leverage expertise and share 
results throughout the Department and across both 
internal and external organizations. 

Expand your expertise through continuous 
learning and exploring of related skills and 
knowledge. 




<osing Interest and Slipping Performance 



Learn to recognize slipping interests and 
performance. 

Re-energize your work through taking on new 
challenges and exploring new interests. 

Initiate a change of jobs or assignments to find 
new challenges to conquer. 

Find new ways to engineer continuous growth 
and development. 
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I. In a Steep Learning Curve 

In this phase of the job cycle you are challenged to discover and master what may seem like an 
unmanageable body of skills, competencies, and knowledge at a very rapid pace. This may be 
exhilarating to some but creates feelings of uncertainty, incompetence, and disappointment in 
others. These mixed feelings are normal to this phase and generally accompany experiences 
like adapting to a new job, role, or challenge. 

Key Career Issues 

■ Clarification of what it is you need to explore, discover, and learn for the job you are doing. 

■ Clarification of your own professional interests and how you want to use them at work. 

■ Clarification of what your organization needs of you technically, professionally, and personally. 

■ Building a framework of knowledge, hands-on know-how, and experience. 



Learning Tasks To Consider 

■ Identify what energizes you personally and professionally, then explore how you can build those 
energizing forces into your work day and responsibilities. 

■ Discuss with your supervisor and others in the organization what the organization needs from you and 
what opportunities it will provide you in your work. 

■ Discuss with others ~ perhaps a career counselor — what you want to get out of your job. 

■ Work with a career counselor to assess your strengths and interests for the job you have. Assessments 
are available to help you and your counselor carry out this clarification. 

■ Go to presentations and talk with others who can help you figure out what all the rest of the Department 
does and how their mission fits into the larger Department of State mission. You need to understand the 
whole organization and its mission. 

■ Discuss with your supervisor and others how your work fits into the mission of the organization. How 
can you make a difference? 

■ Develop a manageable Individual Development Plan (IDP) that combines on the job training with 
technical skill development through formal training. 

■ Align development goals on your IDP with the needs of the organization through discussion with your 
supervisor. 
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II. When You Have Established Expertise 

At some point, most people become expert at what they do. Expertise in this case means 
a combination of critical experience, knowledge, and technical know-how that result in an 
ability to "think on your feet" in face of any issue related to your work, challenge or new 
development in your field. In this phase, you have confidence in yourself and are perhaps the 
best at what you do. 

Key Career Issues 

■ Developing and expanding your expertise through constant updating and expanding the envelope of 
knowledge, experience, and resources at your disposal. 

■ Building and sustaining an internal and external network of others with know-how and experience 
relevant to your expertise, and regularly tapping and contributing to that network. 

■ Engaging others in accomplishing your mission and goals so that you serve as an expert to pass along 
intellectual and experience capital and develop those who work with you. 

■ Increasing the complexity and relevance of your area of expertise through new knowledge across 
disciplines. 



Relevant Career Tasks 

■ Stretch your expertise through continuous learning and investigating every possible approach to the 
issues with which you deal. 

■ Review the conditions and work forces that have kept you energized in your work with co-workers 
periodically, work with your co-workers to create a climate driven and fully engaged by those same 
energizing forces. 

■ Stay abreast of the main stakeholders in your expertise, their interests in your work, and the possible 
alliances they represent to further the influence of your work. 

■ Consider joining or forming a "Community of Practice" around your areas of interest and professional 
practice. 

■ Engage in continuous learning and development. Use a yearly Individual Development Plan (IDP) to 
organize this learning. 

■ Routinely plan how you can "position your work" for increased visibility, include your team members, 
and work with others to increase the influence of your work on the Department's mission. 
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III. Your Interests Begin To Change 

The feeling that you have "been there and done that" may increase in this phase of the job 
cycle. Feelings of dissatisfaction sneak up on you without being immediately apparent, and 
things start to go wrong. You may find it hard to read your changing interests, because of 
your success and accomplishments. Eventually you will realize that you need a change, a new 
challenge, a role that will stretch your competence and know-how, or a new area of expertise. 
This phase in the life cycle of a job is perhaps the ideal time to move on to new challenges. 

Key Career Issues 

■ Learning when it is time to make some changes by recognizing your own waning interests in what you 
have been doing in your work. 

■ Learning how to interpret changing signs of success and satisfaction in your work. 

■ Planning carefully the succession of work roles desirable to your changing career interests. 

■ Deciding to change roles, jobs, assignments, or challenges for reasons that will position you for 
continued success and satisfaction. What will revitalize your engagement with work? 

■ Assessing the new you through taking stock of your changing work values, through documenting and 
examining your experience, and through a reassessment of your strengths and weaknesses. 

■ Using your professional network to uncover hidden work opportunities. 



Relevant Career Tasks 

■ Look for new professional challenges to energize your full engagement with your work and explore new 
or unfulfilled areas of interest. 

■ Tap your professional network for new challenges that will stretch who you are professionally. 

■ Clarify the areas of interest you would like to engage in your next work commitment. 

■ Work with a career counselor to identify the career movement you want to accomplish, and develop a 
strategy and action plan for achieving those interests. 

■ Consider finding a Mentor for this phase of the work life cycle, using the mentoring experience to 
expand your perception of possibilities and to develop your vision and visibility. 

■ Form a "Board of Directors" to support you in engineering the movement and career challenges you 
most desire. Meet with them regularly and let them influence how you position yourself for future 
opportunities. 

■ Be honest with yourself, with others, and seek to fulfill the next iteration of your career path. 
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IV. It Feels Like Crashing 

You may not have lost your job but you no longer feel much of a sense of purpose, inclusion, 
or other internal rewards that jobs normally give. Results of not managing your career 
restlessness early could include termination, being kicked out of the way, moved on, ignored, 
or just left to rot in inactivity. This hurts, but it is not hopeless. Full-scale renewal and 
resilience are possible for anyone, even when the person is in the pits of job despair. 

Key Career Issues 

■ Recognizing that you need help and support in this phase of the work life cycle. 

■ Getting help from both friends and a career counselor who knows how to help you retool your career. 

■ Cocooning. This phase requires that you reconsider what you are doing and what you really want to do 
with the rest of your career. You need to withdraw into a new consideration of your interests, values, 
motives, and goals. You need a career counselor to help with this. 

■ Letting Go! Giving up your attachment to old things and consider how you can uniquely re-energize 
your life and career. 

■ Accepting the support of other colleagues, family, and counselors. 

■ Creating a whole new career dream and path to that dream. 



Relevant Career Tasks 

■ Get help! If you feel like your career is in serious trouble, you cannot work your way out of the 
disappointments and sense of loss alone. Begin with a career counselor. 

■ Build a support group of others who understand and want to help you make the career changes you want 
and need to make. Use this group to focus on the forces that have fully engaged your work energy and 
commitments in the past and let them help you let go of all the resentments and disappointments you 
feel. 

■ Take your attention away from external rewards and concentrate on internal commitments and 
fulfillment. 

■ Start all over with your motivations, drives, and goals. Wipe the slate clean, see a new youth ahead of 
you, and expect to find a new beginning. 

■ Invest personal resources and energy in finding added meaning and purpose in your work. This is your 
opportunity to rebuild part of your life. 

■ Listen to the words of Alexis de Tocqueville: "Change seems to bring miracles all about us." 

■ A new day is coming. 
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Guide To Writing a Federal Resume 

What is a Resume? 

The resume is a marketing summary of your skills, accomplishments, experiences, and education designed 
to capture a prospective employer's interest. It also provides the information that will justify how you 
have rated yourself on an electronic assessment questionnaire. Your resume can become a self- awareness 
experience that will reframe how you see yourself at work and raise your level of confidence. 

What is the Difference Between a Private Sector Resume and a Federal Resume? 

A federal resume requires a minimum of 5 pieces of information that are not included in a private sector 
resume: 

■ The Job Announcement Number, Title, Series, and Grade 

■ Social Security Number 

■ Veteran's Preference (Yes + number of points; or None) 

■ Citizenship 

■ Highest Federal Salary Earned (may be placed at the Job Title of most recent Federal job) 

There are many other details that most Federal job announcements ask for, but we have discovered that the 5 
pieces of information above will be enough. 

Elements of the Resume: 

■ Personal Information 

■ Required Federal Information (see above) 

■ Experience (both paid and voluntary) 

■ Name and phone number of Supervisor for most recent jobs and whether or not they have your 
permission to contact them ("Yes, you may contact." "Please do not contact.") 

■ Education and Training 

■ Special Job Qualifications 

The resume format that the CDRC encourages is suggested by research that has looked at how hiring 
officials read resumes and how the eye tracks. We use this research to lay out information in the most 
readable format possible. Remember the formula is based on solid research. Compared to traditional 
resumes, there are two unusual characteristics of the resumes we propose you put together: 

■ Your resume will begin with a "Summary" of the value you bring to the job for which you are applying. 
This summary is a marketing statement and should be written to provoke the reader's interests. 

■ For each job you have had, a set of 1 to 4 "accomplishment statements" will be presented individually 
and separated from the body of your description of what you did. (See the section on writing 
accomplishment statements in this guide.) 

Targeting Your Resume 

Carefully read and make sure you understand all the sections of the announcement. Getting the assistance 
of a Career counselor like those available in the CDRC to help with this process will help you make a more 
effective resume. Determine how you are best qualified for the position and plan how you will make that 
"good fit" apparent in your resume. Think about what accomplishments you want to present to convince the 
hiring official you are the best qualified applicant in the applicant pool. 
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Guide To Writing a Federal Resume 

Guide for Writing a Summary Statement 



1. How Do You Want Your Reader To Perceive You Professionally? 

Begin your summary with a title or professional designation that instantly gives you professional 
recognition, e.g., "Senior Federal Financial Management professional" with. . .; "Office Management 
Professional to Senior Staff," with. . .; "Award- winning Project Manager," with. . . . 



2. Thumbnail Sketch of Where Your Experience Has Been 

Attached to the professional designation with which you began, you might add a thumbnail list of your 
experience sectors. Here you are trying to give an instant picture of the breadth of experience you have 
had. In deciding what to couple with your professional designation ask yourself the question, "What 
picture of my experience do I want to paint?" 

3. Your Most Notable Track Record 

Where have you accomplished the most? Your track record may be highly different fields, industries, 
skill sets, or kinds of accomplishments for which you are best known. Give serious thought to what 
your target job is looking for and the track record that best matches what they want and need. 



4. Strongest Abilities 

What knowledge, skills, and abilities have been demonstrated through your experience? Look at the 
prospective job description and questionnaire or ranking factors; what are they looking for? Can you 
name those as your strongest skills? 

5. Work Attributes and Performance Habits 

Do not sell yourself short, but remember to mention only those attributes for which you can offer some 
real examples from your experience. 

6. Special Credentials or Certifications, Languages, Designations 

Your Security Clearance specified in bold print at the end of your summary is highly effective. What 
level of facility do you have with what languages? Are you certified at something in demand, e.g., A+ 
Computer Certification, Network Administrator, Federal Budget Management, Mediation, etc. 
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Guide To Writing a Federal Resume 



Sample Resume Format 



Phone 



Name 
Address 
Email Address 



Phone 



Job Announcement No., Title, Series, Grade 
Veteran's Preference: (Yes + number of points; None) 



SSN xxx-xx-xxxx 
U.S. Citizen 



SUMMARY 



This section will contain a marketing summary of your best qualifications for your target job, stated 
so that it provokes the reader 's interest in your qualifications. 



Supervisor: Name and Phone Number (You may contact or Please do not contact.) 

This section will include a brief description of your major job responsibilities, place in order of 
their relevance to the target job. Use as many words as you can legitimately include from the job 
description and questionnaire. 

■ Accomplishment Statement. 

■ Accomplishment Statement. 

Job Title Dates of Employment 

Employment Organization and Specific Agency Location 



EXPERIENCE 



Job Title, Current Series and Grade 
Employing Organization and Agency 



Dates of Employment 
City and State Location 



(continue) 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



B.S., Liberal Arts, 1999 
Central University, Hometown, Virginia 



High School Diploma, 1994 
Senior High School, Washington, DC 
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Guide To Writing a Federal Resume 

Resume Checklist 



□ Craft your marketing summary so that it provokes interest. Almost all hiring officials will take this 
statement seriously, and you will see evidence of that in an interview. The summary creates more 
interest than the rest of your resume. 

□ In writing your accomplishment statements, do not forget to specify the results or outcome and how 
it made a difference in your organization or in your work. Use the Situation- Action-Results formula 
described in the Accomplishment Statement worksheet in this guide. 

□ After you have written your base document, review the job announcement. Make a "key words and 
phrases" from the Job Description in the announcement and from the Ranking Factors or the Self-Rating 
Questionnaire. Be sure your resume employs the use of their language instead of equivalent language 
you may have used. You want your job descriptions and Ranking Factors to sound like their job. 

□ Have you used "key words and phrases" in your resume. Equivalent terms to those terms that are used 
in the Job Announcement are not as powerful as using their exact terminology and phrases. 

□ Follow up on your application, and if you get an interview and have been required to use an electronic 
resume format, try to provide the actual hiring panel or official with your full marketing resume in hard 
copy prior to the interview. 

□ Make a checklist of the documents required for each application package. Double check to make sure 
you have not left out a required document, otherwise your application will be rejected. 
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Writing Effective Accomplishment Statements 

What is an Accomplishment Statement? 

An accomplishment statement is a summary statement about a special situation you handled or helped 
to handle that resulted in something that made a difference to the work you are assigned to do or to the 
mission you serve. The situation could be a challenge you accepted (with or without others), a problem you 
resolved, an opportunity you seized and brought to fruition, and/or a situation in which your actions (with or 
without others) energized the performance and success of a mission team. They are interpreted by others as 
examples of what you can "get done" when you put your mind to it and the value you add to a mission team. 
Accomplishments are a better illustration of your performance and value to an organization than faithfully 
performing all of your assigned tasks and roles. 

How To Use Accomplishment Statements 
Resume. 

In your resume, accomplishment statements are set apart for each job you have held to demonstrate the 
difference you made in that job. They are the key elements of a resume that helps hiring managers trying to 
decide whom they will hire. 

KSA, Ranking Factors, Written Interviews, and SEQ Writing. 

The format presented in what follows is the same format preferred in Knowledge, Skills and Abilities, 
Ranking Factors and Written Interview statements. They are the only acceptable formats for reporting 
Senior Executive Qualifications for SES candidacy. 

Performance Reviews. 

Accomplishment statements prepared by an employee prior to a performance review and provided to the 
review manager may make as much as a full higher grade difference in performance evaluations. 

Maintaining Self-Awareness. 

Keeping a professional journal of accomplishment statements as you achieve accomplishments on the job 
will provide you with a personal/professional review that reminds you of your value to the organization in 
which you work, increases your awareness of your performance and its effects on others with whom you 
work. A carefully crafted journal of accomplishment statements may lift your self-esteem and energize your 
work. 

Thinking Differently About Your Work. 

The habit of keeping a journal of accomplishments throughout your work experience has the effect of 
increasing your focus on results, a focus highly prized by conscientious managers. 

None of the above advantages will become a reality, unless you follow the essential format for writing the 
statements. 
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Writing Effective Accomplishment Statements 

Format of Accomplishment Statements: 3 Essential Elements - Situation, Action, Results 
(STAR) 

SITUATION: 

Describe a specific situation (problem, challenge, opportunity, goal) and its significance to the mission 
you served. 

■ Describe enough of the situation with which you were dealing to give the reader an idea of what the 
importance of the situation was to the organization or team. What kind of problem, challenge, situation, 
or goal were you dealing with? 

■ What was the significance of the situation? What was at stake or what was its importance to the 
organization or to you? 

■ Talk about the individuals and groups you worked with and/or the environment in which you worked at 
the time, e.g., customers, co-workers, stakeholders, shrinking budget, low morale, etc. 

ACTION: 

Discuss the actions you took that led to notable results. Strike a balance between telling enough of what 
you did that it gives a flavor for how you work, but do not tell them everything. Invite questions about 
what you did. 

■ Everyone will understand that you may have acted as a part of a team or with the assistance of others. 
Describe what your contribution was and assume it was as important to the outcome as anything anyone 
did. 

■ Do not describe everything you did. Describe the parts of what you did that will invite the reader to ask 
questions. Describe the part of what you did that clearly was instrumental in the outcome that made a 
difference. 

■ Was there anything of significance about the conditions that made your actions special or unusual? Was 
there something of importance that required your actions? 

RESULTS: 

Give specific examples of the results of your actions to demonstrate the quality and effectiveness of your 
work. If possible, quantify/qualify your results, or give some kind of measure of the contribution the results 
made to the team mission. 
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Writing Effective Accomplishment Statements 

Examples of Accomplishment Statements 

to address a KSA on "Ability to lead" (leadership skill) 

As a manager for the past 14 years, I have developed performance and training, plans, counseled, appraised 
and hired employees, worked with unions, and taken disciplinary actions. I have gone from supervising five 
employees to managing 100 headquarters and field employees. 

As the head of the Department's Office of Discrimination Resolution, I inherited a 4-year backlog of Equal 
Employment Opportunity (EEO) complaints and a 10-member staff. At the same time, the Department 
issued a mandate requiring us to reduce the complaints backlog within 60 days and to eliminate it within 
4 months. (Situation) I had neither the funds nor the time to hire additional staff, so I set out to make the 
maximum use of the human resources I had on board. 

My first step was to review the complaints inventory to determine which complaints could quickly move 
through the system and which ones required in-depth review. I then reorganized the office by defining the 
structural needs of the EEO program and assessing the skill levels of my employees. I created five teams, 
using my own staff as well as field staff and ensured that work was evenly distributed to each group. I 
worked closely with my employees to develop appropriate performance standards for their new assignments. 
In addition, we discussed the training that would be needed to enhance their performance. (Action) 

I ensured that each employee understood the importance of his or her contribution to the project. 
Throughout the transition to teams, I kept an open-door policy and listened closely to employee's 
suggestions. As a result, the teams developed a remarkable "can do" attitude toward this overwhelming 
workload. The spirit and determination with which we worked together enabled us to meet the Department's 
goal of eliminating the complaints backlog within 4 months. (Result) 
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Writing Effective KSA Statements 

What are KSAs? 

KNOWLEDGE statements refer to an organized body of information, regulations, or accepted practices 
usually of a factual or procedural nature that, if applied, makes the performance of your job possible. 
Example: knowledge of federal personnel policies. 

SKILL statements refer to the proficient manual, verbal or mental manipulation of data or things, to the 
successful performance of a specific task. Examples: skill in written communication. 

ABILITY statements refer to the results you get when you perform specific tasks and use specific 
knowledge. It answers the question, "What can you accomplish with these skills and this knowledge?" 
Abilities employ specific skills and knowledge to accomplish a desirable outcome important to a mission. 
Examples: ability to manage multiple projects. 

As a general rule, KSAs can be categorized under four broad areas: 

■ Occupational knowledge and technical skills 

■ Ability to plan and organize 

■ Interpersonal relationships, e.g., teamwork, leadership 

■ Communication skills 

As the grade level of a position for which you are applying goes up, the length and number of examples 
provided by the applicant for each KSA gets larger. Candidates applying for a GS- 12/13 position would 
be expected to give a larger number of examples that demonstrate a knowledge, skill, or ability than an 
applicant for a GS-7 position. As well, the higher grade of the job for which you are applying, the more 
complex the demonstration of a skill could expect to be. 

For example, the skill of communicating in writing for a GS-9 employee might include emails, letters, 
memos and reports, whereas a GS-14 application might include examples of writing that is submitted to 
highest levels of management or leadership, to Congress, etc., and entail much more complicated writing 
such as proposals, talking points for a Deputy Secretary, policy, or legal opinions. 

For example, a sample statement of a common KSA is "the ability to communicate in writing." 
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Writing Effective KSA Statements 



At the GS-5/7 level: 

As an undergraduate student of International Relations at Georgetown University, I was required to produce 
a minimum of 5 research papers per semester. These are technical papers that present and support a thesis 
statement or a research issue with little existing research available, providing detailed documentation to 
justify my position and information. In my senior year, I produced a 25-page paper that explored the issues 
of Muslim women in China, a topic about which there is almost no existing research information. The paper 
received top recognition and was a principle influence for my being selected for a prestigious and highly 
competitive, intensive International Policy study program at the University of Michigan. 

At the GS-9/11 level: 

For the past five years I have served as a free-lance writer, preparing text for publication in technical 
manuals, magazines and other publications. I have written and edited materials in such subject matter areas 
as medicine, the arts, politics and law enforcement. I am able to conduct research and select the appropriate 
level of complexity for the target audience. 

In addition to the technical writing and editing that I have performed, I have published a collection of essays 
and several short stories. I am a member of the Washington Area Writers Guild and have been a guest 
speaker for American University's Professional Writing Seminar. 

At the GS-12/13 level: 

As a program manager with the Maryland State Correctional Administration, I have been required to 
prepare detailed written reports and regulations on development and management of correctional programs 
throughout the state. I have created procedural manuals and policy guidelines that are now accepted 
standards for all Correctional Administration operations. These written materials are clear, concise and 
detailed and convey highly technical matters that could be vital to the safety and well-being of the staff 
as well as the prison population. My manual on the proper search of inmate living space (shakedown 
procedures) provides detailed guidelines for securing individuals while safely searching for contraband. The 
manual provides thorough descriptions of unusual and innovative methods of concealment and has resulted 
in a 72-percent increase in the seizure of contraband since its implementation. 

At the GS-14/15 level: 

As Director of Development with General Dynacon, I was responsible for directing the creation of all 
marketing materials for federal defense industry marketing. I created complex technical proposals, often 
comprised of many volumes and thousands of pages of highly technical data. I prepared the introduction 
and abstract portions of these proposals, synthesizing the information to create an informative overview of 
the contents in order to convey the information to non- technical management officials. These proposals 
were instrumental in securing new corporate business, and I consistently received bonuses based on my 
performance. 

Tips for Writing Great KSAs 

1. Follow the Situation, Action, Results (STAR) Model to describe your accomplishments. 

2. Use clear, concise statements written in the first person. 

3. Spell out all acronyms. 

4. Describe recent education and training that enhanced your skills in a particular competency. 

5. Include special projects if they are relevant to the KSA. 

6. Include awards that relate specifically to a particular KSA. 

7. Focus on specific challenges and results. If possible, quantify your accomplishments. 
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Networking 

What is Networking? 

Networking is the art of sharing ideas, know-how, experience, stories, and the discipline and values of a 
particular career field with others. It is a reciprocal relationship that helps those who share a "community 
of practice" to tap into each other's insight, experience, and accomplishments. In a time of information 
explosion, benchmarks from all sources are welcomed sources of suggestions and practices. Networking, 
in this particular meaning of the term, is not as much a career exploration skill as a critical life-long 
management habit. It is a skill that stimulates ideas, perspectives, and breakthrough actions in our work, 
and because of this it is a skill that is likely to be a profound influence on our success and full engagement in 
what we do. Networking also becomes an important source of recognition, encouragement, and new career 
opportunities. 

Myths About Networking 

Myth: I am not outgoing enough to network effectively. 

Truth: The kind of networking that is most useful in career development and professional success is based 
on the fact that two or more people have experience, information, professional information, and interesting 
stories in common. All people, both introverted and extroverted, can learn to enjoy the kind of story sharing 
that occurs in networking. 

Myth: People who are good at networking are lucky that talking with strangers is easy for them. 
Truth: Networking for resources and information makes everyone who does it nervous and a little at a loss 
at times. Networking is not a skill you are born with; it is a learned habit picked up from others and from 
practice. It can become a fairly comfortable habit for anyone once they learn what is involved and how 
useful it is to their success and satisfaction. 

Myth: If I want others to see me as an expert and successful in my line of work, I have to achieve my success 
on my own. I don 't want others to think I can 't do my work without the input of others. I want to be a 
success on my own knowledge, experience, and ability. 

Truth: Tapping the expertise and experience of others through the ongoing habit of sharing knowledge and 
experience has nothing to do with becoming a success on your own. No one person can know it all, and the 
know-how that is available in today's high technology world is far too complex for one person to master all 
they need to know on their own. When we tap others' experience and expertise, adding that know-how to 
your own experience and insights, the judgments and solutions you explore become far greater than what we 
might have constructed on our own. 

Myth: I really don 't have time to network with others and to maintain all those contacts. 
Truth: The facts are clear on this: If you care about the kind of success that keeps your work life 
challenging and provides you with new opportunities, you will become an effective bridge to knowledge 
and experience resources beyond your own context. The fewer connections you have, the more likely your 
career is to stagnate and become unsatisfying. The more effective and extensive your professional network, 
the more likely you are to experience upward mobility and to find the development you need. A strong 
network also frequently eliminates the need for traditional job searches. Dynamic and well-maintained 
networks carry with them access to opportunities that you will not see on your own. 
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Keys to Networking 

Clarify the expertise around which you want to build a network of shared experience and know-how. 

What is your area of professional responsibility? What professional practices, skills expertise are involved 
in your line of work? What are your personal interests and commitments within your line of work? What 
responsibilities, commitments, or outcomes about which you would like to compare notes, share practices, 
experiences, and insights with other professionals? 

Example: Roz, a GS-14 mid-level manager in the Department, was interested in encouraging 
development options for Civil Service employees beyond occasional skill-building classes. In recent 
years she had become increasingly convinced that organizational performance depended more on 
developing staff to meet new challenges and responsibilities than on policies and discipline. Her 
commitment to intentional employee development first took the form of working with other managers 
to establish employee development as a principle activity of managers and sought to provide 
organizationally new ways to develop stretch assignments and challenge roles for employees. She 
recently heard a speaker address the Department concerning how it had moved up the performance scale 
on the Best Places to Work Survey, from 19th of all Federal agencies to 9th. The speaker made the point 
that the main force in improving performance and becoming a desirable place to work in government 
was the ability of managers and leaders to "fully engage their employees. " This statement helped her 
clarify the issue to which she was committed. She reasoned that if it was not the right time to change 
policies and management expectations to foster employee development, then perhaps the cause could be 
furthered through networking and alliance building. She concluded that she wanted to find and discuss 
the issue with other managers in government who were interested in or had found innovative ways to 
work within the current Civil Service rules and the busy schedules of managers to encourage really 
profound development among Civil Servants. Working with a Career counselor, she identified and read 
a wide range of articles about leadership and management in government that were focused on the role 
of development among Federal managers. Her reading helped her to identify and clarify the issues she 
wanted to share with other managers. 
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Keys to Networking 

Research all the fields in which the professional practice you are interested in building is used and 
identify anyone who appears to have some expertise in that practice. 

Where am I likely to find the best practitioners of this professional skill/tool? Of the other professionals I 
already know, to whom would they refer me on this subject or practice? Where could I find information and 
articles on this subject? Where else in my profession do other professionals assume responsibility for the 
same or similar functions? 

Read everything you can find on the subject. Research information relevant to your areas of interest and 
involve yourself in as many different experiences as you can where you apply what you have learned. As 
you read about your area of interest or commitment, make notes for yourself on who is being quoted or who 
is writing about the issues that you care about most. Your own knowledge and thinking about what you 
want to learn from others is a powerful way to demonstrate that you share values and interests with them. 

Example: Roz, drilled down in the bibliographies of the articles, monographs, and books that she found 
with the assistance of her career counselor, management coach, and librarian. She read everything she 
could and began to note who and what organizations were mentioned in her readings. She researched 
where she could contact some of the writers whose work she had read on the manager as a developer of 
employees and soon began to communicate, visit, and share ideas with them. She engaged the help of 
other management coaches, professionals in the field, and her peers. Her list of people she wanted to 
network with grew dramatically as she discovered there was a great deal of interest in her management 
cause. Her networking plan began with other managers in the Department who she knew or discovered 
by referral were interested in the development role of Civil Service managers. Some of those people 
became enthusiastic about her networking project and agreed to begin similar projects from which they 
all agreed to share ideas and findings. Roz's networking plan began to develop rapidly as she discovered 
that some of the young professional organizations in the Department were bringing some of the very 
authors she wanted to meet to the Department. Beginning with those contacts, she would share her ideas 
and concerns with them, ask them for names and connections to others who might be good additions to 
a network of people interested in the development role of Civil Service managers. One of the managers 
in the Department of State, with whom she had discussed her networking interests, was a Senior Fellow 
of the Council on Excellence in Government and suggested that Roz have a conversation with some of 
her contacts at the Council. They were, in turn, a wonderful source of professional contacts of direct 
relevance to Roz 's concerns. The networking that ensued became a vast and complex interconnection 
of Civil Service professionals, with so many innovative ideas and practices uncovered that the network 
seemed like it was going to explode. One of Roz's reading sources from the IBM Center for The Business 
of Government focused on the growing use in government of " Communities of Practice, " a kind of on- 
going focus group centered around a particular professional role or practice. In order to integrate and 
manage all of the information the network had uncovered, Roz joined with others to form a u Community 
of Practice" around the role of managers in developing employees. Her career counselor and 
management coach suggested that when a network is highly successful, there was a tendency to fall away 
from the connections because of time limits. Roz used the Community of Practice as her particular way 
of keeping the information she was uncovering alive and useful in practical ways. 
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Keys to Networking 

Plan your communications strategy as you are building your network, so that you are not fumbling 
around for things to say as you talk with others in your field. Some of the most important 
communications skills you want to employ include: a 60-second summary of who you are, what you 
are interested in discussing, and why. 

Plan and practice a specific brief presentation that only takes about 60 seconds to relate to others. This 
presentation should express your interests and commitments that might be shared by others you want to get 
to know in an interesting way. Outline what kind of information you are looking for. What kind of know- 
how would you like to benefit from? What do you want to compare notes on? What trends do you care 
about? What do you care to know about who's who in your particular area of interest? Practice talking with 
people you have never met before. When you are at conferences or meetings, make it a habit to introduce 
yourself and to try to find common interests with those you are meeting. If this is very difficult for you, 
watch someone you know who is comfortable with meeting people they don't know and establishing a 
connection, listen to what they say, and then try it with people who agree to help you. 

Example: Roz organized a summary statement for meeting new people with whom she wanted to share 
ideas. She thought she might begin with something like this, "Maria, I appreciate your willingness to 
get together to talk about the development role of Civil Service managers. Over recent years I have 
become more and more concerned about the needs of our employees to find development and challenge 
opportunities beyond attending formal training. The Civil Service system seems to me to make that 
difficult to do. The longer I have managed civil servants and watched the interrelationship between an 
employee's opportunity to develop significant new abilities and the performance our organization is able 
to mount, the more critical the development role seems to be. My target is to find practical ways to help 
managers fully engage their employees through stretch assignments and other development activities as 
a strategic part of the organization 's mission. Bill Rathburg and Margaret Smith agreed that you would 
be one of the first to contact. I would appreciate any ideas or information about what you are doing. I 
would be happy to tell you more of what we have in mind, and perhaps you know of some other sources of 
experience and ideas I might tap into. " 
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Is There a Danger in Networking Related to Giving Up Sensitive Information? 

Many Department of State professionals engage in research and analysis in a variety of disciplines and 
areas of interest to the Department. If this is so for you, you may find it useful professionally to become 
aware of who else shares those issues and interests and tap into as much of their experience and expertise as 
possible. Sharing of this kind of proprietary knowledge capital need not compromise sensitive information. 
While remaining sensitive to what can and cannot be shared, there are many kinds of information that can 
be shared, such as, approaches, points of view, positions, experiences, etc. Networking does not have to 
compromise sensitive information, and it is an individual's responsibility to know what that means. 

Organizing a Network 

Organizing a plan for effective resource networking begins with the questions, "Who has the kind of 
know-how and experience that would ideally relate to my own abilities and know-how?" "Who shares my 
particular interests and perspectives, my values and priorities?" 

Within an organization it is pretty easy to simply ask the people you know already who they think you 
would want to network with. Outside the organization you may have to get more creative about identifying 
the best people with whom to network. 

You might want to remember that having contacts and people you can use as sounding boards and 
information sources should come from every level of responsibility in your organization. Resource 
networks that are one-dimensional are less useful to you over the long haul than a network of resource 
contacts that are highly diverse and with varied perspectives on the work to be accomplished. Top 
leaders are likely to share with you that a part of their ability to guide the organization through change and 
achievement was their access to information from every corner and level of the organization. 

Outside the organization, you are most likely to learn about who might be a dynamic addition to your 
network of know-how through some of these sources: 

■ Reading periodicals and newspapers 

■ Suggestions and referrals from people you already know 

■ People you meet or who stand out at conferences and meetings 

■ People who are known to share some of your interests and commitments 

■ Happenstance meetings while traveling or on public transportation, etc. 

■ People you meet at church or at a community meeting 

■ Friends of friends of friends 

Once you get your network established and you work at maintaining the network, it will grow automatically 
because you are nurturing and feeding it. 

As your network grows, structure your interaction with the network in some regular way - e.g., periodic 
group meetings, or scheduled phone or email contact - so that you and your resource contacts become 
familiar parts of the network memory. The idea is that when something in your network happens of 
particular interest, you want to be included in information about the turn of events or new information 
available. As well, when others in your network have a need to share or collaborate with you because of 
your unique location, accomplishments, or role, you want them to feel free to contact you. It is in this kind 
of open communication situation that you will gain the most from your resource network. 
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Networking and the Job Search H^H 

The fact that networking is so frequently associated with a job search requires that something be said 
about it here. 

Sometimes a person gains a lot of valuable information about employment opportunities by speaking 
with individuals in situations where they think they might like to work. In the best-case scenario, the 
employment situations have been determined to be places where a specific individual's interests and 
commitments can be exercised professionally in ways that are appealing to him or her. Job seekers 
who are using this form of networking ought to be clear that they are not contacting people to identify 
actual jobs; rather they are exploring the fit between their work interests and the work environment and 
opportunities in a particular organization. Where there are clearly mutual interests, the job seeker is able 
to establish a positive and genuine rapport with someone in the organization, and the contact person feels 
s/he has some incentive to recommend the job seeker. Then the likelihood of getting an interview and 
getting hired increases. 

Research has shown convincingly that 65%-85% of jobs are filled through networking. Most 
organizations count on some form of preliminary contact with or knowledge of a job candidate to 
determine whom they are going to consider. 

Even though a significant outcome to networking is that you will have exposure to the "hidden job 
market," the relationship of resource networking to job opportunities is truly a secondary effect. The 
research sighted earlier showed that significantly more opportunities for promotions and new challenges 
went to professionals - without seeking the opportunities. These opportunities went to professionals who 
maintained large resource networks, strictly for the purpose of maximizing know-how, and who served as 
a similar resource for others in the network. 

Electronic Networking 

Once you are comfortable and have mastered the general practice of networking, then you might want to 
take it on-line, since the same basic principles apply. There are a lot of advantages to on-line networking 
but you need to do your homework and learn "net-etiquette" before proceeding. Here are a small number 
of websites that can expand your knowledge of electronic networking: 

http://www.rileyguide.com/enetwork.html 

http://dlis.gseis.ucla.edu/people/pagre/network.html 

http://jobstar.org/hidden/network.cfm 

http://surfingf orwork.com/topic. cfm?chapterid=63&chapter=5 
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What is Informational Interviewing? 

Informational interviewing involves meeting professionals in a particular field to discuss their skills, 
background and career path, as well as insights they may have on the state of the field. Informational 
interviewing is a great developmental tool for you to learn more about a field, agency, bureau, or a particular 
office or position. An informational interview is one that you initiate — you ask the questions. The purpose 
is to gather advice, information, referrals and support. It is a way for you to gain an insider's perspective on 
what it is like to work in the field of interest, but it never entails asking for a job! 

Some people think of informational interviewing as something you do when you are looking for a new job 
or career. But informational interviewing can, and should be, a lifelong career management skill. It is a 
powerful networking tool when you use it throughout your career, whether you are in transition or not. For 
example, if you are new to a position or a field, it can be used as a great way to get to know your colleagues 
and the field better. If you are established in a field, you can use it to stay abreast of your field or to know 
about future alternatives for your career path. And lastly, when you are considering changing jobs or 
careers, you can use it to gather important information in order to make an informed career decision. 

Why conduct Informational Interviews? 

Informational interviews allow you to gather valuable information for career exploration and can help you 
clarify career goals. It also helps you uncover previously unknown areas and the 'hidden job market" of 
potential job leads that may not be advertised. You can use it to learn about the important issues and jargon 
in a field of interest. But most importantly, it will enlarge your network of contacts. What you will find is 
that the more informational interviews you do, the more your network will grow. And it is your network 
that will most likely inform you about future job opportunities. 

Guidelines for Informational Interviews 

■ Identify the field, agency, bureau or position that you want to learn about. 

This involves assessing your own interests, abilities, values, skills and personality. If you need help with 
this, seek the advice of a career counselor in the Career Development Resource Center. If you need more 
information about a particular position or field, use the Internet to browse job descriptions or to identify 
professional associations and trade magazines. 

■ Decide what type of information you want to obtain. 

Whether you are considering entering a completely new career field or just simply trying to determine 
the political ways and means to navigate an organization, your first step is to determine what it is that 
you need to know most (i.e., career options, leadership strategies, unwritten rules of the organization, 
etc.) 

■ Identify people to interview. 

Ask colleagues, former supervisors, mentors, family members and friends if they know anyone who 
is working in your field of interest. Consider joining a professional organization like YPro or Blacks 
in Government, or attend a seminar, reception or conference. Consider volunteering to help plan, 
publicize, or run an upcoming program. If you assume a leadership role, you will make yourself stand 
out from the crowd. 
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Arranging for Informational Interviews 

Successful informational interviewing requires that you present yourself professionally and follow common 
business courtesies. Consider the following questions to select the right way to approach someone for an 
informational interview: 

■ How comfortable am I speaking on the phone to someone I do not know? 

■ What type of communication is the person most likely to respond to, e-mail or phone calls? 

■ What is the person's role at the organization? 

■ Would it be best to talk in person ? 

Contact the individual by phone, email or letter. 

Introduce yourself and explain why you want to meet with them and the type of information you want to 
obtain. If someone referred you, mention the referral's name. 

Be direct and state clearly that you are looking for advice or information, not asking for a job. 

By using words such as "research," "exploration," or "advice," you will communicate this to your contact. 
Acknowledge the value of the other person's time and ask for a 20-30 minute meeting. 

Sample Networking Email: 

Dear Mr. or Ms. : 



/ am currently an intern with the State Department's Foreign Service Institute. Originally, from the Ivory Coast, 
I am interested in combining my interests in Africa and education in the international education field. My future 
career goal is to develop programs for African youth. Marilyn Jones of the African Bureau referred me to you. 

I am eager to learn more about the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs and your role in the African 
Programs Branch. I would greatly appreciate an opportunity to talk to you for 20-30 minutes to ask some 
questions that I have prepared and obtain some career advice. 

I am free on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings. Would there be a convenient morning we could meet 
over the next two weeks? I would be grateful for any information you could share with me and I look forward to 
hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 
Name 

Preparing for Informational Interviews 

Your ability to make a positive first impression is influenced by how well you prepare. 

■ Send your resume in advance of meeting. 

When you send a reminder to the person about your meeting, you could forward a copy of your resume 
to them. Attach a note indicating that you are sending your resume for them to get a sense of your 
background before the informational interview. 

■ Do your research. 

Learn as much as you can about the organization and the individual with whom you will meet. 
Remember you want to use the meeting to obtain information you can't get from the Internet or other 
sources. 

■ Write or type up questions you will ask. 

Prioritize your questions so that you know beforehand the most important information you want to obtain. 
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Sample Questions for an Informational Interview 

■ How did you get into your current position ? 

■ How did you get into this line of work? What has been your career path? 

■ What was your academic preparation ? 

■ Have you made a career change? If yes, how did you make it? 

■ Would you make the same career choice again ? Why or why not? 

■ What knowledge, skills or experience are necessary to qualify for your position? 

■ What skills do you need to be successful in this field? 

■ What is your typical day like ? What do you find most rewarding about 
your work? 

■ What problems or frustrations do you encounter in your work? 

■ What do you like most/least about working in this Bureau ? 

■ What challenges do the organization as a whole face? What is being done to solve these challenges? 

■ What trends do you see for this field in the next 3-5 years? What kind of future do you see for this 
organization or Bureau ? 

■ What are the current buzzwords in this field? 

■ How is your organization structured? 

■ Who are the important "players " in this organization that I should know about? (Be sure to include 
informal leaders, not just higher ups.) 

■ What are the important initiatives or projects affecting this office? 

■ What are the most important issues affecting this field, office or Bureau ? 

■ What are the important factors used to hire people in this field (e.g., education, past experience, 
personality, special skills)? 

■ Is turnover high here ? Do people move throughout the Bureau ? 
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How would you describe the culture of this office or Bureau? How much flexibility do you have in 
terms of dress, work hours, telework, etc. ? 

What magazines, newspapers, or journals do you read to keep up in the field? 

What associations or professional membership organizations do you find most useful? 

■ How well is my background suited for this field? 

What responsibilities or job titles do people with my skills and experience have? 

■ When the time comes, how should I go about finding a job in this field? 

■ What experiences or training would you recommend? 

Where do you see yourself in a few years? What are your long-term goals? 

■ Do you have any other advice for me? 

What do you think of my resume? Any suggestions on how to improve it? 

Following-up on an Informational Interview 

Good follow-up is just as important as good preparation. 

■ Write a thank you note or letter within 24 to 48 hours after your meeting. 

■ Contact referrals as soon as possible. 

■ Maintain contact with professionals you meet by calling or emailing periodically. 

Keep contacts appraised of the outcomes of meetings with their referrals and occasionally call or email 
to report your status and progress. 
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Introduction 

While job seekers spend countless hours preparing and perfecting their resumes and knowledge, skills and 
abilities (KSA) statements, few spend as much time preparing for interviews. Many fail to realize that 
while the application materials might get you an interview, it is the interview that gets you the job. The job 
interview provides you with an opportunity to present yourself in a positive light to a potential employer 
while learning about the job being offered. The key to success is preparation so that you can present 
yourself as the best possible candidate for the job. 

Preparing for the Interview 

Self-assessment. The first thing you need to do before interviewing is assess your knowledge, skills, 
abilities, and most importantly accomplishments, as they relate to the position. Be prepared to use brief 
examples that demonstrate how you have used your strengths in the past. Remember that you can draw 
from paid and volunteer work, community activities, and educational experiences. 

Research the job and the organization. 

When researching an employer, the best place to start is the employer's website. Also, investigate what has 
recently been written about the organization in newspapers, trade journals, or periodicals. The most useful 
information can be obtained from talking to people who work, or have worked, for the organization. The 
more you know up front, the more comfortable you will be in the interview. 

Review the application materials and make extra copies. 

Be prepared to elaborate on any information contained in your resume or KSA statements. Bring extra 
copies of your resume, notepad, and pen or pencil to all interviews. You may also want to bring a portfolio 
that contains examples of your work, published articles, awards, or commendation letters. 

Sample Questions for Employer 

■ What key characteristics would your ideal candidate possess? 

■ What are the goals for this position? Expectations for the next year? 

■ Why is this position available? What are people previously in this position currently doing? 

■ What would a typical day be like for me? 

■ What are the long-term and short-term goals of this division or bureau? 

■ To whom would I report? Work closely with? 

■ How are tasks or projects assigned? 

■ How will my performance be evaluated? 

■ What conditions promote success here? 

■ How do employees advance? 

■ What is important to you in hiring for this position? 

■ What significant changes or challenges to the (job, department or organization) do you foresee in the 
future ? 

You should also prepare a list of 3-5 people who have agreed to serve as references for you. Ideally, this 
list would contain current and/or past supervisors, managers, professors, teachers or co-workers. Reference 
pages should contain the following for each reference: name, current title, organization, work address, 
telephone number, email and a brief statement explaining your relationship to the reference. For example, 
"Former supervisor." 
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Prepare your mind and your wardrobe. 

Professional appearance is a critical part of the interviewing process. Conservative attire creates a positive 
first impression. By looking and feeling your best, you will convey confidence to the employer. 

Logistics of the day. 

When an employer calls to set up an interview, do not forget to ask for three pieces of information: name of 
person(s) with whom you will be interviewing, specific directions to the office, and the name and telephone 
number to call in case of an emergency. Determine the exact location and plot precisely how you will get 
there. Allow plenty of time for traffic, parking and going through security. Plan to arrive 10-15 minutes 
early to the interviewer's office. Don't be late! 

Types of Interviews 

There are several different types of interviews that you may encounter while seeking employment. 
These are: 

■ Telephone — A telephone interview can work to your advantage, but again, the key to success is 
preparation. Just because the interviewer cannot see you does not mean he or she will not recognize 
an unprepared or disinterested candidate. And, your verbal cues become even more important to the 
interviewer as he or she cannot read your body language over the telephone. Because the interviewer 
cannot see what materials you have in front of you, feel free to have your resume, a list of key questions 
you'd like to ask, and the critical points you'd like to make during the interview. 

■ One-on-One — One interviewer (typically the supervisor) interviews an applicant. 

■ Panel — Several interviewers interview an applicant at the same time. 

■ Multi-Interviewer — Be prepared for more than one interview on the same day. There are many possible 
combinations. For example, a panel interview may be followed by an individual interview with a higher 
level manager. 

■ Structured Interviews — Interviews that use multiple mechanisms to help make the interview job related 
and systematic. In a structured interview, questions are based on job analysis, each candidate is asked 
the same questions, interviewers use detailed rating scales to score responses and most questions 

are behavioral-based. Behavioral-based questions probe your past behavior in situations similar to 
those you may encounter in the new job. (See next section for more information on behavioral-based 
questions.) 
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Typical Questions 

There are probably an infinite number of questions that can be asked in an interview. But most traditional 
interview questions fall into one of three categories: 

■ Do you have the knowledge, skills and abilities for the job? (Assesses professional qualifications) 

■ Are you willing to do the job? (Assesses motivation) 

■ Will you fit into the organizational culture? (Assesses personal characteristics and compatibility) 
Typical Interview Questions 

Generally, the questions will center around three topics: 

Do you have the knowledge, skills and abilities for the job? (Qualifications) 

■ Describe your problem-solving skills. 

■ What do you consider to be your greatest strengths and weaknesses? 

■ What professional or volunteer experience has most prepared you for a position with our organization? 

■ Why should I hire you? 

■ What qualifications do you have that make you think you will be successful? 

■ In what ways do you think you can make a contribution to our organization? 

■ Tell us more about your (e.g., technical, interpersonal, research, teamwork, communication, etc.) skills. 

Are you willing to do the job? (Motivation) 

■ What do you know about our organization? 

■ Why are you interested in this position? 

■ What motivates you in a job? 

■ What types of projects do you like best? Why? 

■ What are your long-range and short-range goals? 

■ Why did you choose this line of work (or field)? 

■ What is the biggest challenge or issues facing our field today? 

■ Describe your ideal job. 

■ Do you have plans for continued study? An advanced degree? 

■ What two or three things are most important to you in a job? 

■ What is the most monotonous job you have ever held? 

Will you fit into the organizational culture? (Personal characteristics/compatibility) 

■ How would you describe yourself? 

■ How do you think your supervisor or coworkers would describe you? 

■ What qualities should a successful manager possess? 

■ How do you work under pressure? 

■ In what kind of environment are you most comfortable? 

■ What professional mistakes have you made and what did you learn from them? 

■ Do you prefer security and consistency, or do you want challenge and constant change? 

■ Are you results-oriented? Give some examples. 
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Behavioral-Based Questions 

Behavioral-based interviews are increasingly popular among organizations with standard interviewing 
practices, including government agencies. Behavioral-based questions ask you to describe specific 
situations, actions, and outcomes from your past experience in a key competency for the position. 
Employers who use these questions believe that one of the best predictors of future job performance is past 
performance in similar circumstances. 

An example of a behavioral-based question for a customer service competency might be: 

Tell me about a specific time when you had to deal with a difficult customer complaint. Describe your actions. What 

was the outcome ? 

More Examples of Behavioral-Based Questions: 

■ Describe a time when you were faced with problems or stresses at work that tested your coping skills. What did 
you do? 

■ Describe the worst customer or co-worker you have ever had and tell me how you dealt with him or her. 

■ Describe a situation in which you had to deal with individuals who were difficult, hostile, or distressed. 

■ Tell me about a situation in which you met a difficult goal that took initiative to complete. 

■ Describe a situation in which you drew an accurate conclusion after analyzing and evaluating data. 

■ Describe a situation, in which you had to make a decision that impacted your work, family, education, or personal 
situation and/or the situation of others. What were the alternatives that you considered and what did you decide? 

■ Describe a situation in which you identified a problem and evaluated the alternatives to make a recommendation 
or decision. What was the problem and who was affected? 

■ Tell me about a time when you made a suggestion to improve the quality and/or efficiency of the work done in 
your unit. 

■ Describe a time when you went above and beyond the call of duty. 

■ Give me an example of an important goal you had set and tell me about your progress in reaching the goal. How 
did you go about setting the goal? 

■ Describe the most significant written document, report, or presentation that you have completed. What was the 
process you used and what was the impact or results of your efforts? 

■ What did you do in your last job to be effective with organization and planning? Be specific. How do you deal 
with competing priorities? 

■ What did you do in your last job to contribute toward a teamwork environment? Be specific. What were the 
results of this teamwork? 

■ Give me an example of a problem you faced on the job and tell me how you solved it. 

■ Describe a situation in which you were able to positively influence the action of others in a desired direction. 
How did this affect others in that environment? 

■ Describe the most creative work-related project you have completed. 

For supervisor, managers and leaders: 

■ Tell me about a time when you had to make an unpopular decision and get others commitment to it. 

■ Give an example of when you had a conflict with another manager or leader of your organization. How did you 
manage it and what was the outcome? 

■ Give me an example of how you assisted a subordinate to increase his or her motivation to perform at a higher 
level. What specifically did you do? 

■ One single thing a learning organization does well is help people embrace change. Convince me that you are an 
effective change agent by describing an experience or experiences from your past. 

■ Describe a creative endeavor you can take ownership for that impacted on the efficiency or effectiveness of your 
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Responding to Questions 

Now that you have an idea about what kinds of questions to expect, the next step is how to answer them. To 
do this, remember the initials "STAR" for "Situation, Action, Results." In your response you want to: 

■ Describe a specific challenge, problem, or situation you encountered 

■ Describe the specific actions you took 

■ Include the results, or outcomes, of your efforts (e.g., made a difference, received recognition or an award, 
received attention from important leaders or the public, etc.). 

Behavioral-Based Questions 

STAR Example: "During my tenure as a Community Liaison Officer (CLO), our Mission was authorized to 
evacuate family members from post. I organized and conducted Contingency Planning seminars to prepare 
the community for the stress of the evacuation and to educate them on what needed to be done. After 
the evacuation, I worked closely with another CLO to continue to serve as a link between the evacuated 
community and post. We wrote and published an electronic newsletter that kept people informed about 
what was happening on opposite sides of the ocean. These efforts helped minimize the trauma and stress of 
the departure, separation, and return for employees and family members. I received a Meritorious Award for 
my dedication to the Mission community." 

The intent is for you (the interviewee) to tell a story with a beginning, middle and ending that conveys how 
you applied a particular skill or competency. When answering interview questions: 

■ Try to understand what is being asked. 

■ Answer briefly and positively. 

■ Present your related knowledge, skills, abilities and accomplishments, using illustrations and examples. 

■ Summarize your response. 

Never speak negatively about a former employer. If you had a bad experience with a current or previous 
employer, describe what you learned about yourself and your requirements to perform effectively. 

Communication Tips 
Non-verbal communication. 

Remember how you say something is just as important as what you say. Greet the interviewer with a 
firm handshake and maintain eye contact. Use your hands naturally — refrain from waving them around. 
Watch out for nervous habits like foot jiggling, tapping a pen, or hair twisting. Maintain good posture and 
remember to smile! 

Verbal communication. 

Be courteous to everyone you interact with in the office and over the phone. Speak naturally in a 
conversational tone, controlling speech volume and speed. Avoid distracting expressions such as "ah, um, 
like, ya know." Convey your enthusiasm about the job and how you can contribute to the organization's 
success. Always be positive! 
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Effective Interviewing 

Closing the Interview 

Summarize your strengths and interests and thank the interviewer(s). Remember to ask about the next phase 
of the selection process and the hiring timeline. Ask your interviewer(s) for a business card so that you have 
the correct information for follow-up. 

After the Interview 

Write a thank-you note to each of your interviewers within 24-48 hours. Email is acceptable, particularly 
when you know interviewers will be making their decision quickly. Your note may contain the following: 

■ Express appreciation for and enjoyment of the interview. 

■ Mention something you learned from the discussion. 

■ Take the opportunity to clarify a response or provide some relevant information you may have forgotten. 

■ Thank interviewers for their time and consideration. 

Keep a log of the interview. 

Summarize the key points discussed. Make a record: What questions were asked? What went well and 
what did not? Who interviewed you? What would you do differently next time? 

Final Note 

The best way to prepare for interviewing is to practice, practice, practice. Rehearse verbalizing your 
responses in front of a mirror or by using a tape recorder. Or, ask a trusted family member or friend to do 
a mock interview with you. If you would like more professional assistance, call the Career Development 
Resource Center at 202-663-3042 and ask to schedule an appointment with a career counselor. 
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The IDP Process 



The Merit Systems Protection Board conducted a survey of 37,000 federal employees across 24 agencies 
in 2005. This survey found that 46% wanted additional training to improve their job performance. Thirty- 
six percent believed they had insufficient training to perform their duties. Only 33% had communicated 
expectations for training or development to their supervisors as part of a career development plan and less 
than half thought of their supervisors as a resource to improve workplace skills. 

These results suggest that better communication between employees and their supervisors are necessary 
if employees are to receive the training they want and need. One of the best ways for employees and 
supervisors to engage in a conversation about these needs is through the Individual Development Plan 
process. 

One of the key things employees and supervisors need to discuss is their perspectives on how the employee 
is doing compared to where he or she wants and needs to be from both a personal and an organizational 
perspective. This is illustrated by the following chart: 





| Where You Are Now | 




1 Where You Are Going 






Abilities 

How You See Yourself 

What you believe you can do. 
How you view your capabilities, 
style and performance. 


Goals & Values 

What Matters to You 

What matters to you. 1 
This refers to what motivates and 1 
energizes you and directs your 1 
behavior. 1 






Perceptions 

How Others See You 

How other people perceive your 
capabilities, style, performance, 
motives, priorities and values. 


Success Factors 

What Matters to Others 

The standards that are defined by 
your roles, responsibilities, 
cultural norms and other people's 1 
expectations. 1 
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The IDP Process 



The IDP process is a circular process that involves looking at where you are compared to where you want to 
be and where others, like your boss, see you compared to where they need you to be. The process involves 
setting goals and objectives, creating a plan and identifying resources and of course implementing that plan. 
The process can be illustrated like this: 



IDP - A Continuous Process 




4. Implementation 





I . Assessment 



Your View 



Other's View 



3. Plan / Develop 



Needs 

Learning Activities 
Responsibilities 




2. Goal Setting 



Short Term 
Long Term 
Future Work 
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The IDP Process 



Develop/revise your IDP any time, especially at the start of the performance year, a 
developmental program, a new assignment, or a new skill need. 

1. Assessment 

■ Use the "Employee Worksheet for Individual Development Plan (IDP) Discussion" to help guide you 
through this step of the IDP process. 

■ Ask your supervisor to use the "Supervisor Worksheet for Employee Development (IDP) Discussion" to 
help provide essential information and feedback to you in this process. 

■ Seek help from career counselors, mentors, and coaches. 
Self Assessment 

■ What feedback am I receiving (informally through words and behavior or formally in a 360 or other 
assessment) from customers, peers, subordinates, supervisors, friends and family concerning my 
strengths and needs? 

■ What are my interests and life goals? 

■ What are my educational needs and goals? 

■ What are my personal values and needs? 

■ What are my work and learning styles? 

■ What does success look like to me? 

Work Group Assessment 

■ What is the mission of the Department? Of my bureau or office? What types of behaviors and skills are 
needed to meet that mission? 

■ What types of behaviors and skills are the Department and my bureau/office reinforcing? 

■ What are current and future business trends, especially in my occupation or cone, and what behaviors 

and skills will I need to be ready? 

2. Goal Setting 

The employee and supervisors worksheets for IDP discussion will help identify, evaluate and select 
developmental goals and objectives. 
Evaluate Current Work Setting 

■ What are the challenges in my current work setting? 

■ Will those challenges contribute toward meaningful personal and professional growth? 

■ Are my personal values, goals and interests consistent with my current work setting? 

Consider Future Work Options 

■ What information can I gather about career opportunities? 

■ Do my future work options align with my values and skills? 

■ In what future work options are there challenges for expanding my skills? 

Select and Document Future Work Goals-Short Term & Long Term 

Validate Future Work Goals 

■ Do I have the knowledge, skills, experience and support needed to achieve my goals? 

■ Are my time frames reasonable? Flexible? 

■ Do my goals complement my values, strengths and interests? 

■ If I achieve my goals, how will I contribute to the Department's mission? 

Ask your supervisor and others for feedback on the information you gathered and their thoughts about your 
future work goals. 
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The IDP Process 



3. Plan/Develop 

This is where you can have a discussion with your supervisor using the "Employee and Supervisor 
Discussion Guide for IDP." This will help you plan developmental activities that will make you more 
valuable and appreciated in your workplace. 

Identify and Prioritize Development Needs 

■ Based on information gathered so far, what are my development needs (weaknesses to improve or 
strengths to build upon)? 

■ What are the gaps between where I am and where I want to be? 

■ Which development needs, if addressed, provide me the most benefit toward improving my current 
performance and attaining my future work goals? 

Development Activities 

■ What development experiences will let me develop and demonstrate my targeted behaviors & skills? 

■ How will I measure the results? 

■ Do I have a mentor or coach to help me? 

■ Have I considered different kinds of development activities (Think outside the box). 
Training/Learning 

■ What training or new learning experiences will meet my current position needs? 

■ What training or learning experiences will move me toward my future work goals? 

■ How will I use the new knowledge/skills back on the job or in a future position? 

■ What training or new learning will help improve my individual or work group's performance? 

On-the-Job Experiences 

■ What on-the-job experiences will address my development needs? 

■ Can I volunteer or serve in my community, church, or other organizations? 

Create a Written Plan and Initiate Training/Development Requests 

■ Have I written a draft plan listing my needs and development actions identified above including target 
time frames for completion? 

■ Have I discussed my development plan with peers, direct reports, supervisor, mentor, family and friends, 
and career counselor? 

■ Have I revised my plans as needed? 

■ Have I initiated and processed training forms, tracked the behaviors I targeted for change, scheduled 
time for individual developmental projects, and negotiated formal developmental activities. 
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The IDP Process 



4. Implementation 
Refer Frequently 

■ Review needs, goals, and scheduled development activities frequently. One suggestion is to keep your 
IDP in your daily planner so you can refer to it frequently. 

Seek Feedback and Coaching 

■ Am I seeking opportunities to use what I learned back on the job? 

■ Have I involved my supervisor and co-workers in the implementation phase to get feedback & 
coaching? 

Keep a Written Report 

■ Record your development activities, including training and education (keep certificates), projects, etc., 
for reference in future development planning and for resume data. 

Back to Step One Assessment 

Now that you have been through the entire process it is time to assess where you are again. Look at how 
you did with the actual process as you assess and determine if you need to modify it to be more effective 
for you. 

Assess Results of Your Development Plan 

■ How did I do? 

■ What did I achieve in my prior development plan? 

■ What caused me to miss some targets and what helped me reach others? 

Do a Process Check 

■ Were my expectations reasonable yet challenging? 

■ Did my goals and objectives add value to the organization? 

■ How often did I review my development plan? 

■ How often did I seek feedback from my supervisor and others regarding my progress? 

■ What types of development activities were most beneficial to me (i.e., FSI courses, college courses, 
projects, behavioral/habit changes, mentoring, professional literature, etc.)? 

Reassess First Phase- Assessment 

■ Do changes in my personal or professional life impact my goals? 

■ Have I modified my goals, objectives and plans as appropriate? 
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Worksheets 



The following pages provide worksheets to help you work through the process of creating an 
exception IDP. 

The first worksheet is to help supervisors and managers prepare for a discussion so that they can help the 
employee set goals and find developmental opportunities that will help the organization as well as provide 
individual development. 

The second worksheet is to help you focus on some questions that are vital to think about as you evaluate 
where you are and where you want to go with your career. 

The third worksheet is a discussion guide to provide some structure for an interview between you and your 
supervisor. This will help you keep the discussion focused on two sets of needs, your individual needs and 
the organizational needs. 

Then we have given you some common sense keys of things that successful people have in common that 
may give you some key areas to improve. There is a list of questions to ask if you are trying to determine if 
some activity can truly be considered developmental. 

The last few pages are a learning contract that will help you focus on what you want to get out of formal 
training. The great think about his contract is that it will ensure that both you and your supervisor have 
similar expectations of what you will gain from the training. 
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Supervisor Worksheet for Employee IDP Discussion 

1. The mission of the Bureau of my office or bureau is to: 

How does this mission fit into the overall mission and workings of the Department of State? 
Do I really understand what this means? 

□ Yes □ No 

2. What is the mission or function of my organization (e.g., office/unit)? How does this mission 
support and fit into the mission of PRM and State? 

□ I understand it. 

□ I don't know. (Talk to your supervisor -you need the ability to help your employees clearly 
understand their mission) 

□ I have an idea but it's vague. (Talk to your supervisor - you need to know this well enough to explain 
it to your employees) 

3. How are these missions/functions changing? What changes are occurring regarding our customers, 
services/products, work processes, organizational structure, reporting relationships and personnel? 

□ They aren't changing; they have always been and will always be the same. 

□ Technology is changing the way we do business but the changes are not particularly dramatic or hard 
to deal with. 

□ The way we do business is fundamentally changing. It's almost impossible to keep up with. 

□ This function will go away within years. 

□ This function is a prime target for outsourcing. 

4. What is the mission or function of my organization (e.g., office/unit)? How does this mission 
support and fit into the mission of PRM and State? 

□ Technical skills including: 

□ Leadership skills 

□ Interpersonal skills 

□ Other skills 

5. Who in my organization has or is developing the skills and expertise we need in the future? 

6. Who in my organization needs to develop skills and expertise to compete in the workplace of the 
future? What skills and expertise do they need to develop? 

7. The most important expertise and skills to develop in order to compete in today's and tomorrow's 
business world? are: 
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Supervisor Worksheet for Employee IDP Discussion 

8. How can my employees develop these new expertise and skills? Refer to chart below. 

□ Formal Training □ Learning from Experts 

□ External Activities □ Professional conferences 

□ Job Assignments □ Other: 



External Activities 

■ Professional Associations 

■ Educational Seminars 

■ Community Volunteer Service 

■ Independent Study 

■ Distance Learning 



Development Activities 

■ Formal Training 

■ Briefings 

■ Forums 

■ Distance Learning 




Individual 
Development 
Plan (IDP) 



Learning from Experts 

■ Mentoring 

■ Shadowing 

■ Networking 

■ Reading Lists 

■ Distance Learning 



Job Assignments 

■ Details 

■ Rotations 

■ Special Project Teams 

■ Intergovernmental 
Mobility Assignments 

■ Overseas Tours (LNAs) 
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Employee Worksheet for IDP Discussion 

1. What is the most enjoyable part of your job? 

□ Working with things □ The challenge of 

□ Working with people □ I really don't like my job but it's a job. 

2. If you could change one thing about your job to make it more enjoyable, what would you change? 

3. Think back over your work of the past five years. What has given you the greatest satisfaction? 

(Think about what energized you or what made you feel good about coming to work.) 

4. What talents helped you accomplish #3? (This may be a fairly long list of strengths or skills, 
knowledge and abilities) 

5. Do you consider the strengths you identified in #4 to be your greatest strengths? 

□ Yes □ No What are your top three (3) strengths? 

6. What will your job look like in five years? 

□ The same; it's always been done this way and will always be done this way. 

□ Some parts of the job will be automated (done by computers or other machines.) 

□ It will be so different that it won't look like the same job. (Try to describe what it will look like.) 

□ It won't exist in five years. There won't be a need for it or computers and machines will do it all. 

7. What would you like to be doing in five years or where would you like to see yourself? 

□ In my boss's chair. 

□ Right where I'm at, I like what I'm doing. 

□ I would like a move and be promoted to (please explain) 

□ Out of here, I would like to be doing as a career. 

□ Out of here, I don't care where; it has to be better than this. 

□ Other: 

8. Do you think you have the skills, knowledge, experience, and ability to be (answer to #7) right now? 

□ Yes □ No 

9. Do you think that your supervisor believes you have the skills, knowledge, experience, and ability 
to be (answer to # 7) right now? 

□ Yes □ No □ N/A 

10. What skills, knowledge, experience, and ability do you need to get or improve to be (answer to #7)? 

□ More education (a degree or certificate?) 

□ Technical proficiency: 

□ Experience doing: 

□ Training to improve my skills at: 

□ Other: 

□ None, I'm ready now 
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Employee Worksheet for IDP Discussion 



11. Do you know how and where you can get the answers to #10? 

□ Yes □ No 

12. Which of your answers to #10 do you believe are most important to start working on now? 



13. Which of the answers to #12 are most practical to work on this year? 



14. Do you think working on (answers to #13) would benefit the DoS and your work group? 
Would your supervisor agree? 

□ Yes □ No 



15. What do you need to do in order to accomplish (answer to #13)? 



16. What does your boss need to do in order for you to accomplish (answer to #13)? 
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Employee and Supervisor IDP - Discussion Guide 

1. What is the most enjoyable part of your job? 



2. If you could change one thing about your job to make it more enjoyable, what would you change? 



3. Think back over your work of the past five years. What has given you the greatest satisfaction? 
(Ask the employee to describe what energized him or her, or what made him or her feel good about 
coming to work). 



4. What talents helped you accomplish #3? 



5. What do you think your job will look like in five years? 



6. How do you see this work group and your job changing in the next several years? (Supervisor, be 
sure to share your vision of how the work will change also). 



7. What would you like to be doing in five years or where would you like to see yourself? 



8. Do you think you have the skills, knowledge, experience, and ability to reach your desired goal 
right now? 
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Individual Development Plan (IDP) Worksheet 

EMPLOYEE NAME: 



ey Points for Discussion 

■ Explain how you see the employee in terms of skills, knowledge and ability or lack of them to be 
(answer to # 8). Supervisor, this is the time to discuss both strengths and areas for improvement that 
you see in the employee. Performance evaluations are over so this is pure counseling. 

■ If you and the employee agree that a certain type of training is needed, write down the type of 
training (e.g., leadership, typing, Microsoft Outlook, etc.). Ask the Bureau Training Officer to help 
define the exact course the employee should take. Agree on a date by which the course will be taken. 
Record it below. 

■ If the employee says that he or she needs to broaden his or her experience, discuss the kind of 
experience you think the employee needs. Agree on a detail, change in work requirements, job 
sharing, etc., that would give the employee what you both agree is needed. Determine who needs to 
coordinate with whom and agree on a date that the developmental assignment should start. Record it 
below. If you can't decide exactly what the developmental assignment should be agree on a time and 
date for another meeting. 



TRAINING TO BE ACCOMPLISHED: 


DATE (S): 


DEVELOPMENTAL ASSIGNMENT (S): 


DATE (S): 


WHO NEEDS TO COORDINATE IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH THE ABOVE ITEMS? 


DATE (S): 
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Investor's Business Daily 



Secrets to Success 

Investor's Business Daily has spent years analyzing leaders and successful people in all walks of life. 
Most have 10 traits that, when combined, can turn dreams into reality. 



1. How You Think is Everything: 

Always be positive. Think success, not failure. Beware of a negative environment. 



2. Decide Upon Your True Dreams and Goals: 

Write down your specific goals and develop a plan to reach them. 

3. Take Action: 

Goals are nothing without action. Do not be afraid to get started now. Just do it. 



4. Never Stop Learning: 

Go back to school or read books. Get training and acquire new skills. 



5. Be Persistent and Work Hard: 

Success is a marathon, not a sprint. Never give up. 



6. Learn To Analyze Details: 

Get all the facts, all the input. Learn from your mistakes. 



7. Focus Your Time And Money: 

Don't let other people or things distract you. 



8. Don't Be Afraid To Innovate; Be Different: 

Following the herd is the sure way to mediocrity. 



9. Deal And Communicate With People Effectively: 

No person is an island. Learn to understand and motivate others. 



10. Be Honest And Dependable; Take Responsibility: 

Otherwise, numbers 1-9 won't matter 
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Learning Contract 

Pre & Post Training 

Submit with SF 182, Training Request 

Name: Office/Bureau: Date(s) of Training: 



Pre-Training Plans and Objectives 



Employee -Explain why you think DoS 
should pay for the training. How will the 
training benefit you and your office? 


Supervisor - Do you agree with the 
employee's plans and rationale? Is the 
training appropriate? Other ideas? 




Describe course content, learning objectives and precepts/competencies addressed by the training session. 
Attach course descriptive and/or brochure. 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 

Employee 

Supervisor 


Identify the learning goals and your purpose for enrollment in this training 
"This is what I plan to learn" 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 

Employee 

Supervisor 


Identify activities, projects, and new assignments for skills application upon return from training 
"This is how I will go about applying what I learn" 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 

Employee 

Supervisor 


How will you measure any change as a result of the training. What are you doing differently? (Evidence) 
"This is how I will know the objective has been achieved" 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 

Employee 

Supervisor 


Results, value added (Verification) 

"This is how I will demonstrate or prove that I have achieved my learning objectives" 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 

Employee 

Supervisor 
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Learning Contract 

Post-Activity Review (60 - 90 days following completion of Training) 

Employee - How did this training benefit Supervisor - Do you agree with the 

you and your office? Explain what value employee's perception of the value added to 

DoS received as a result of this training. your office? Other ideas? 



How have you been able to apply the new skills, knowledge, and abilities you gained through this training? 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 

Employee 

Supervisor 



How did you add value as a result of this training investment? 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 


Employee 


Supervisor 



How did the training increase your individual or your office capability ? 


Employee 


Supervisor 


Initials 

Employee 

Supervisor 



Student: 


Date: 


Supervisor 


Date: 
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